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gecwis means 'conspiracy.' The latter is 
taken front Wright-Wiilker (although Hall 
does not say so), 373, 11: conspiratio facen- 
gecwis oo~o~e andwyrding; WW. 512, 9: con- 
spiratio facengeczvis; 209, 40: conspicatio 
(=conspiratio) i. conspirago facengcczvys; with 
these compare WW. 400, 2 : /actio facn (cf. 
400, 19 : /actio seam) ; 400, 1 : factiosam pone 
facenfullan ; gecwis, I dare say, is a noun, 
formed from the root czved"- czvid-, in the same 
manner as cesi 1 from czt-ti, sees (WW. 51, 31) 
from sczt-ti, hces from hat-ti,s* and means 'oral 
compact,' which is, true enough, an indifferent 
rendering of ' conspiratio,' but will do, if the 
underhandedness of the plot is not to be em- 
phasized ; if it is to be, then of course, facen- 
geczvis is the more appropriate word. 

With the following example, quite charac- 
teristic of Hall's method, this article may be 
closed. 

After the verb hentan we find this remark- 
able entry : 

'hente in phrase befeore hente, ON PAIN OF 
DEATH(!).' The ' phrase' occurs in the fol- 
lowing passage of ^Elfric's Lives of Saints 
(EETS), vol. ii, p. 490 (xxxiii, 47) : Ac fcerlice 
ymbe dreo nihtc sende se casere his bydelas 
and bead pest man swio~e georne scolde cepan 
cristenra manna and gehwa pczr he mihte 
heora befeore hente. The English translation 
opposite the text reads thus: 'But, suddenly, 
in about three days, the emperor sent his her- 
alds and commanded that men should watch 
the Christian men very zealously and that each 
man should seize them, wherever he could, on 
pain of death.' Evidently Hall did not see that 
the translator's 'should seize them' stands for 
heora - - - hente and on pain of death for be 
feore,=Gemmn beim Leben, but as on 'pain 
of death ' happens to occupy the same place 
in the translation that befeore hente occupies 
in the text, he rashly concludes that be feore 
hente is a phrase meaning on pain of death ! 
Otto B. Schlutter. 
Hartford Public High School. 



AN IN EDIT ED DOCUMENT CON- 
CERNING CHAUCER'S FIRST 
ITALIAN fOURNEY. 
While talking last summer with Dr. Furnivall 

51 Liber Scintillarum, 107, 8. 

52 Cf. Kluge, Nominal* Stammbitdlingslehrt , ^128. 



about Chaucer's first Italian journey, I got the 
welcome information that there were unpub- 
lished accounts concerning this journey in the 
Record Office, and the sound advice to search 
for them there. My hopes of a " find " were 
much reduced at learning that Prof. Skeat not 
only knew of the existence of the entry in 
question (vid. Oxford Chaucer, i, xxiv, note 
67), but also knew in general its contents, so 
that when a curiosity to see the document, 
that would not down, led me to the Record 
Office I could but think that, 

" . . I come after, glening here and there '' 

with rather less than a gleaner's chance. To 
my surprise and gratification the ' glening ' 
turned out to be better than the harvest, 
for the roll contained the exact dates of 
Chaucer's first Italian journey, and his total 
absence reckoned out in days: one hundred 
and seventy-four, or six instead of the eleven 
months we have usually given him. I have al- 
ready pointed out in The Nation of Oct. 8th, the 
change in the Chronology of Chaucer's "Italian 
Period" that these newly established dates 
appear to necessitate — in brief that the Ital- 
ian period should be dated from the second 
Italian journey of T378 rather than from the 
first — so that I am free now to print the docu- 
ment with only such comment as may serve to 
make its meaning clear. 

The " Compotus " is found in the Roll of For- 
eign Accounts 42-51 Edw. iii fol. 41. I print it 
from a careful copy made for me by Mrs. M. B. 
Hutchinson at the Record Office, corrected in 
one or two instances from my own rough copy. 
Without the generous aid of Dr. Gross of 
Harvard, I should hardly have ventured to 
publish the document with its to me unfamiliar 
Latinity. He cleared up the meaning for me 
at many points. Blunders in the text, I trust 
not too many, are all my own, for he had no 
opportunity of revising the text as a whole. 
Fortunately the readings in the passages which 
concern Chaucer chronology are unambiguous. 
The document is here reprinted textualiy with 
no additions except punctuation. Letters re- 
presented by marks of contraction are printed 
in italic. 

Compotus Gc\\irid\ Chaucer scutiferi de re- 
cipiendis vadz'w & expense per ipsnm in 
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seruicio Regis nuper fact/.?, profici-seendo 1 in 
negoczy.? Regis versus partes Iannue & Flo- 
rencie anno xlvij°,per breuem Regis de prz'uato 
sigillo datum xj° die Nouembrz's eodem anno, 
Thesaz/rarz'o Baronibzz.? & Camerarz'o huhis 
seaccarij directum, irreptum ■ in memorandz'.$ 
de termino sancti miche/is anno xlviij ; per 
quod breuem Rex mandauit eisdem Thesaura- 
rio & Ytaxowibus, qzzod computent cum pre- 
dicto Galfrz'ab, per sacramentum sunw, de 
quodatn viagio per \psum nuper fac/0 in 
seruicio Regis versus partes Iannue & Flo- 
rencie pro quibw^dam secretis negocijs Regis ; 
allocando prefato Galfrz'ab pro toto dicto 
viagio, a die quo itez' suuzzz arripuit de London 
usque ad suuwz redire ibz'aVm, talia vadia per 
diem qualia aliis scutiferis eiusdem status 
similiter eundo in nuncio Regis ante hec tem- 
pera allocate fuerunt; vna cum custub«i ra- 
f20iiabilib«j pro suis passagio & repassagio 
maris ac de nuwcijs que ipse fieri fecit, certifi. 
cando Regem de negociis suprad/'c/is. Et de 
eo quod per compofem ilium eidem Galfrz'ab 
raezbnabiliter deberi inuenerunt prefatz The. 
saurarius & Cameraxzus ip.fzmi GaUridum 
soluczbzzem de Thesauxo Regis habere iaciunt. 

Recepta. Idem xeddit compotum de Ixvj. li. 
xiijs. iiijd. receptis de Thesaurario 
& Camerario ad Receptam 2 seac- 
carij prz'mo die Decembrw tez'mizzo 
miche/is anno xlvij° per manus pro- 
prz'as, super expense ipiius Galfrj'di 
missi in secretis negocijs Regis ver- 
sus partes transmarinas, sicut con- 
tinetur in pelle memorandorumi ad 
eandem Receptam de eisdem termiz/o 
& anno ac eciam in quadam cedula 
de particwlis, quam liberauit in The- 

1 Proficiscendo : My copyist, probably failing to note a 
mark of contraction, reads here, as below in the section of 
Extensa, proficiendo. I follow in both instances my own 
copy, tot proficiendo . . . versus partes, etc., appears to me 
meaningless. Possibly the better reading is projisciendo 
frequent in Fcedera :ind occuring in Nicolas, Note F, in an 
entry concerning this journey. 

2 The "Recepta'' is the technical term for the minor 
branch of the treasury, the Treasury of Receipt. 

3 Dr. Gross suggests, in pelle memoratoris, " in the book 
of the record, or minute, clerk." I have chosen the alterna- 
tive reading, the form of the contraction admits of either, 
chiefly because official titles are consistently capitalized in 
the document, while there is no capital here. I had in mind 
also "in tnemorandis" vid. supra. 



sauxo ; Et de xxxiij li., in pretio ccxx 
(lor. pretio cuiuslz'^et flor. iijs., re- 
ceptis de Jakes de ProuaiM milite, 
xxiij° die marcij anno xlvij", super 
expense predictis sicut coutinetur 
ibidem. 

XX 

Summa Recepta iiij.xix.li [=99] xiijs. iiijd 
Expense. Idem compute/, in vadiis suis pro- 
ficiscendo in dz'c/is negocijs Regis a 
predicto prima die Decembm anno 
xlvj° i\uiente, quo die iter suum 
arripuit de London, versus partes 
predictas, vsqxe xxiijm diezw Maij 
proximum sequentem quo die rediit 
London per clxxiiij dies, scilz'eet, 
eundo, morando & redeundo vtroqz/e 
die computato.caperespez-diem xiijs. 
iiijd — cxvj li. per breuem predictum 
Regis, sicut coutinetur in dicta 
cedula de partialis ; Et in passagio 
& repassagio sno, \\o\mnum & equo- 
rum suorum, x xx*. per idem breuem 
Regis, sicut coutinetur ibidem. Et 
solutz'j tribz« nuncijs Regem de 
dictis negocijs suis per diuersas 
vices cez-tificantibz^ — vij li. xs. per 
idem br eucm Regis sicut coutinetur 
ibidem. 

Summa expeasa— exxv li. 
Et hec superplus xxv li. vj s. viij<J— De quibus 
haiiturus este soluczb/zeni vel satisfacez'ozzem, 
aliuzzde pretextu brezcis Rogis de prz'uato sigillo 
auuotati supra, in titulo huius compoti. Quod 
quidem brezzezw xv° die Novembrw anno xlvij° 
Regis Edwai-di tezxij Xxberauit Thesaurario & 
Camerario ad Receptam seaccarij. 

To follow all the transactions involved in 
this payment of some twenty-five pounds 
sterling would be interesting to the student of 
the English Treasury. The student of Chaucer 
will be content to get the gist of the document. 

4 Chaucer's colleague on the Genoes* mission. With them 
was associated also Johannes de Mari, a Genoese citizen. 
See their commission in Rymer's Fcedera, vol. iii, p. 964. 

5 Capere construed with computet—" reckons to get," or 
perhaps, "puts in a bill for " seems awkward, but 1 can make 
no other construction out of it. The general meaning is 
plain enough. 

6 My copyist reads habituris, which leaves a sentence, bad 
enough at best, apparently without construction. I read 
habiturus from my own copy. 
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The whole document is the treasurer's voucher 
for a payment made to Chaucer in full, for the 
balance due him on account of the Italian 
journey. 

The first paragraph states that Chaucer, 
having gone to Genoa and Florence in the 
year 1373 on the king's business, with the pay 
of an esquire of his rank on similar service, 
renders an account, upon oath, for his pay and 
expenses ; and that the Treasurer and Cham- 
berlain pay him by warrant of a letter of the 
king's privy seal, dated Nov. nth., 1373. 

The paragraph following accounts for the 
money Chaucer has received (Recepia) : on the 
first day of December, 1372, j£66, 13s. 4d. on 
the 23rd day of March, 1373, from his colleague 
Jakes de Prouan 'milite,' ^"33; in all ^99, 13s. 
4 d. 

His claim against the treasury is for 13s. 
4d. a day, which appears to include wages and 
expenses, from the 1st day of December, i372 ) 
to the 23rd day of May, 1373, that is for one 
hundred and seventy-four days including the 
day of departure from, and the day of return 
to, London. This personal account amounts 
to £116. Minor items such as 30s. for both trips 
over the Channel and £y, 10s. for three posts to 
the King, carry the sum total of expenses to 
^"125. 

In the final paragraph it is stated that pay- 
ment is to be made to Chaucer of.the balance 
of ^"25, 6s. 8d. by warrant of the King's 
letter, above mentioned, which Chaucer de- 
livered to the Treasurer and Chamberlain at 
the Treasury of Receipt, Nov. 15th, 1373. The 
Life by Sir Harris Nicolas, Note E, contains 
the Record of the payment of this sum from 
the Issue Rolls, Feb. 4th, 1374. 

The first Italian journey then lasted from 
Dec. 1st, 1372, to May 23rd, 1373, a little less 
than six months. To estimate fairly the prob- 
able influence of this journey upon Chaucer 
the poet, we must endeavor to determine the 
length of his actual stay in Italy, deducting 
the time spent en route. A rough estimate of 
two months7 for the journey each way is not 
likely to be far out. In fact the sum received 

7 I find in Information for Pilgrims, ed. E. Gordon Duff^ 
that the pilgrim itineraries indicate fifty-two days' journeys 
from Calais to Milan, and sixteen more from Milan to Flor- 
ence. Of course Chaucer as a King's messenger traveled 



from his colleague Jakes de Prouan, precisely 
two months before his arrival in London, is 
likely to have been paid towards the expenses 
of the return journey, and immediately before 
its beginning. We may be sure that he could 
not have reached Genoa much before Feb. 1st, 
1372, and that he must have left Italy before 
the end of March the same year. Of his 
movements in Italy we know only that he went 
to Florence. Assuming that he went thither 
from Genoa and returned to Genoa — a reason- 
able supposition, for he met his colleague on the 
Genoese mission 8 Mar. 23rd — we must add to 
the time actually given to traveling at least 
twenty days. This leaves of his one hundred 
and seventy-four days, roughly thirty-four for 
doing the King's business, and seeking his 
own pleasure, except so far as it was incidental 
to the journey. We know that the purpose of 
the Genoese mission was chiefly the concession 
of certain commercial privileges in England to 
Genoese merchants. Chaucer's service in se- 
cretis negocijs regis can hardly have been this 
Genoese matter. Of the nature of his service 
it only appears that he went in nuncio regis, 
and dispatched three posts to the King. It is 
perhaps a legitimate inference that he was 
merely a bearer of important papers, or a 
special messenger. Can some student of his- 
tory tell us what this Florentine business is 
likely to have been ? 

It would be a pleasure, passing these dry 
facts, to reconstruct for ourselves Chaucer's 
Italienische Reise, as he lived it and enjoyed 
it. Unfortunately this pleasure is denied us 
for he has left no word that expresses directly 
or indirectly the effect upon him of this first 
visit to Italy. After the second Italian journey 
of 1378 the case is far different, and this 
journey, as I have elsewhere tried to prove, is 

somewhat faster than the average pilgrim, but no living man, 
pilgrim or messenger, made fifty days' journeys on horseback 
consecutively. Sixty days from London to Genoa is likely to 
be under rather than over the time actually taken for the 
journey. 

8 The commission (vid. F(Rd., vol. iii, p. 964) states that 
of the three representatives of the King, two, of whom 
Johannes de Mari should be one, should have the powers ot 
special commissioners to Genoa. We know that Chaucer was 
detached for at least a third of his time in Italy on the 
Florentine business. Probably then, Jakes de Prouan was 
the other Genoese commissioner and Chaucer's meeting with 
him Mar. 23rd., 1373, is likely to have been at Genoa. 
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the true beginning of his " Italian Period." 
At another time I may discuss the probability 
of the visit to Petrarch, in view of this new 
date for the first Italian journey. In this paper 
I have prefered to deal with facts of Chaucer's 
biography rather than with theories however 
probable. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Williams College. 



GERMAN LEXICOLOGY. 

Flugel-Schmidt- Tanger: Worterbuch der Eng- 
lischen und Deutschen Sprache fiir Hand- 
uiid Schulgebrauch. Unter besonderer 
Benutzung von Dr. F. Fltigel's Allgemeinem 
Englisch-Deutschem und Deutsch-Engli- 
schem Worterbuch bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. 
Im. Schmidt und Dr. G. Tanger. In two 
Parts. Parti: English-German. 8vo, pp. x, 
968; Part II : German-English. 8vo, pp. ix, 
1006. Braunschweig: G. Westermann, 1896. 
(New York : Lemcke & Biichner.) Both 
parts together $4.50, the G.-E. part alone 
$2.60. 

The work is intended to fill a gap between 
the large works of Lucas, Fliigel and Muret 
and the small fry whose name is legion. It con- 
tains by a rough estimate 20$ more words 
than Whitney's or Cassell-Heath's. The large 
and readable type, the open page with three 
wide columns, should commend it to all who 
are ruining their eyesight by using the small 
cheap English and American Dictionaries, 
printed in what Germans aptly call Augen- 
pulver. But ungrateful, as it may seem, we 
must say the book is too heavy and bulky for 
a school and hand lexicon ; and in the matter 
of type the absence of italics is an annoying 
blemish. Under Abtreiben (the noun), for 
instance, is found "law, prolicide." See also 
Abfahrt. All the English in an article that is 
not strictly translation should have been in 
italics. 

The authors acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Lucas, the large Fliigel, the Cassell- 
Heath, Eger's Technologisches Worterbuch 
and Eitzen's Worterbuch der Handelssprache. 
There is a discrepancy in the statements as to 
authorship and indebtedness made by the 
authors themselves and by Messrs. Lemcke & 



Biichner. The latter say: "Professor F. 

1 Fliigel who edited this new edition in con- 

: junction with Schmidt and Tanger has now 

completed the long expected smaller edition 

in two volumes, etc." The authors say, 

" From a look only at the top-line of the title- 
page, or at the names on the back of the 
present dictionary, the reader might easily be 
led to imagine that it is a triumvirate of 
authors who share among them the responsi- 
bility for its publication. To prevent any such 
error, which is only too likely to occur, we 
state expressly that the two undersigned alone 
are to be held responsible as authors of this 
work. The name of Dr. F. Fliigel occupying 
so prominent a position on the title-page, is in 
compliance with an urgent request of the 
publisher (to which that scholar gave his con- 
sent) arising from previous stipulations." 

; Flugel's Universal Dictionary is a great work 

J in every way, and Schmidt and Tanger need 

I not be so anxious to claim that Flugel's E.-G. 

; part has been rather their starting-point than 

their basis, and that their own G.-E. part is 

an entirely independent work. To have made 

a smaller Fliigel of the right kind would have 

been a great merit and no mean test of good 

judgment in the selection of the proper 

material, which is by no means apparent in 

J their E.-G. part. Its system of indicating 

! English pronunciation is more complicated 

I than Fliigel's. The long lines over 00, ee, oi, 

! on, ow confuse the eye. Look, for instance, at 

1 boyhood, bowelless, botryoidal. The family 

i names have been taken up liberally, for in- 

I stance, O'Neal, O'Neill, Hughes, Wilkes, 

I Outrani. Gladstone is naively called Staats- 

1 matin. Such Latin phrases as quo annuo, quo 

\ ad hoc, quod est demonstrandum and faciendum, 

y. H. S. are explained. Now would anybody 

look for these or for Fr. huissier, It. giusto 

terza rima in an E.-G. dictionary ? 

Slang is liberally introduced in both parts. 

We do not object to it. Slang is an important 

I and difficult feature of any language. But 

the following under ' urinal ' goes too far : 

I urinal of the planets, hum. Irland (wegeti des 

i vielen Regens). 

1 The selection of words for the G.-E. part is 
: more judicious. Foreign words, proper names 
and colloquialisms are generously admitted. 
J The German slang is not regularly marked as 
I such. Non -Germans need to be told that 
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